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STATEMENT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  WAR  UBOR  BOAM) 

in  Support  of  Union's  Request 

TO  ABOLISH  OISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  HARRIED  WOMEN 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
WOMEN'S  BUREAU 


July  1945 


STATEMENT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  WAR  LABOR  BOARD 

In  Support  of  Union's  Request 
TO  ABOLISH  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  MARRIED  WOMEN 

The  following  statement  was  prepared  by  the  Women's  Bureau 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  at  the  request  of  a  local  tele- 
phone workers  union  in  connection  with  its  case  before  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Boards  in  which  one  of  the  issues  in  dispute 
wos  discharge  of  women  eAplOT^es  upon  marriage  and  refusal  to 
hire  married  women.  In  Tiew  of  the  future  implication  of  the 
'employment  practices  involved,  the  Women's  Bureau  was  glad  to 
prepare  such  a  statement  in  support  of  the  union's  position  in 
this  case. 

The  Women's  Bureau  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
postwar  ad justments  are  ahead  for  all  workers^  it  will  be  the  wom.- 
en  workers  .who  will  be  challenged  first  by  public  opinion  if 
there  are  not  enougAi  jobs  to  go  aroundj  and  in  particular  the  em- 
ploT<Kl  married  %fQmen. 

Employment  policies  and  practices  affecting  married  wosMn 
will  be  watched  by  many  organizations  both  national  and  locolj 
.including  various  women's  groups^  scMne  of  which  have  worked  for 
years  to  improve  women's  employment  opportunities  and  to  prevent 
discrimination  against  themj  as  well  as  to  raise  standards  for 
their  working  conditions.  Such  policies  will  assume  increasing 
importance  from  now  on. 

The  brief  that  follows  analyzes  the  financial  and  economic 
factors  that  enter  into  the  situation  of  married  women  working. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  all  groups — women's  organizat ions j 
trade  unionsj  community  agencies — that  are  studying  employment 
problems  in  the  reconversion  and  postwar  periods.  This  is  pri- 
marily a  woman •  s  problemj  since  discrimination  against  employment 
:  of  married  women  extends  eventually  to  discrimination  against 
emploYment  of  women  as  such, 
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STATEMENT  OF 

THE  U.  S.  WOMEN'S  BUREAU 


I.   Ibe.  Issue 

The  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
presents  this  statement  in  support  of  the  union  request  to  abolish 
discrimination  against  married  women.  The  facts  show  that  for  a 
number  of  years  the  company  has  followed  the  policy  of  refusing  to 
hire  married  women  and  of  discharging  women  employees  upon  their 
marriage.  During  the  current  labor  shortage  occasioned  by  the  war, 
the  company  has  modified  its  policy  by  employing  married  women  on 
a  temporary  basis,  but  it  denies  them  pension  and  health  benefits 
accorded  to  the  regular  staff. 

The  Woaen*  a  Bureau  believea  that  aelectionof  an  individual  for 
a  Job  ahould  be  baaed  on  hia  ablilty  to  do  the  work,  not  on  the  to- 
tally  unrelated  factor  of  narital  atatua.  The  right  to  work*  or 
rather,  to  conpete  freely  with  other  individuala  for  the  aale  of 
om«8  aeryicea,  is  an  inherent  right,  inplicitina  doMcratic  aya- 
ten  of  govemnent. 

Discrimination  against  married  women  amounts,  in  actual  fact, 
to  discrimination  against  all  women  workers.  It  militates  against 
the  economic  security  of  women  as  a  class,  weakens  their  bargaining 
power*  and  impairs  their  wage-earning  status. 

A  company  policy  that  deniea  Job  tenure  to  women  employed  dur- 
ing the  war  and  withholda  opportunity  for  eaploynent  from  all  mar- 
led woaen  in  the  poatvar  period  threatens  the  successful  fiinctioning 
of  the  national  eeonpay*  It  ia  the  position  of  the  Women's  Bureau 
that  such. a  policy  constitutea  a  groaa  inequity  against  a  minority 
grwp  of  workera^  and  that  the  iaaue  ia  of  such  urgent  nationalin- 
portance  as  to  deaand  inMdiate  r^a»dlal  action  by  the  National  War 
X*abor  Board* 
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II.  SuHUkry  of  Argpaitat 


POIMT  1 

Woaen  workers  as  a  group  constitute  a  sigaif leant  and  constantly 
Increasing  proportion  of  the  total  labor  force.  The  proportion  of 
Harried  woaen  to*  single  vonen  both  in  the  labor  force  and  in  the 
population  generally  has  been  gradually  increasing  since  the  begin^ 
ning  of  the  century.  The  long-tiM  trend  toward  the  increasing 
esploy»ent  of  women  was  accelerated  by  the  war.  and  part  of  the 
additional  increase  will  be  pemanent. 

POIMf  3 

Most  married  women  who  work  outside  their  homes  do  so  from  eco- 
nomic necessity.  Official  data  show  that  in  recent  peacetime  years 
a  large  proportion  of  male  wage  earners  did  not  earn  sufficient 
wages  on  an  annual  basis  to  support  a  family  at  a  minimum  adequate 
standard  of  living,  and  further  that  the  total  income  of  a  large 
proportion  of  families  was  insufficient  to  maintain  such  a  standard. 
The  fact  that  large  numbers  of  married  women  are  concentrated  in 
the  less  desirable,  unskilled,  low-paid  industrieSf  is  further  evi- 
dence' of  their  economic  need  to  work.  Women's  Bureau  studies  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  including  a  current  survey  of  Buffalo  and 
Erie  County,  New  York,  show  that  a  large  majority  of  employed  mar- 
ried women  regularly  use  their  earnings  for  the  support  of  their 
'  families  and  other  relatives* <  • 

T 

FOIST  3 

Though  at  common'  law  the  male  wage  earner  had  jsole  legal  respon^ 
sibility  for  family  support,  statutes  have  been  enacted  in  some 
States  imposing  on  the  wife  Joint  respomstbility  for  the  purchase 
of  fwily  necessaries. 

Maintenance  of  an  employment  policy  which  discriminates  in 
hiring  or  tenure  of  employment  against  married  women  workers  as  a 
class  violates  inherent  personal  rights  of  individuals  and  is  det- 
rimental to  the  public  welfare.  It  interferes  with  the  right  to 
work,  results  in  restraint  of  freedom  to  marry,  and  threatene  to 
increase  the  load  on  the  public  relief  system. 

POIMT  6 

Official  data  show  that  discrimination  against  married  women 
is  not  the  general  practice  in  the  telephone  industry.  Such  a  pol* 
icy  is  not  supported  by  accepted  industrial  practice  and  is  not 
Justified  by  the  "spread  the  wu*k"  theory.  The  "spread  the  work" 
policy,  if  fairly  applied,  would  require  determination  of  individual 
need.  However,  future  prosperity  will  be  based  not  on  spreading 
the  work  but  on  an  economy  of  full  employment. 
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III  •  Anqument 


POIMT  1 

Women  workers  as  a  group  constitute  a  significant  amd  constantly 
increasing  proportion  of  the  labor  force.  I*«  proportion  of  mmrried 
women  to  single  women  both  in  the  labor  force  and  in  the  populmtian 
generally  has  been  gradually  increasing  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  The  long-time  trend  toward  the  increasing  employment  of 
women  was  accelerated  by  the  war,  and  part  of  the  increase  will  he 
permanent. 

A*    Position  of  W<»en  in  the  Labor  Force. 

Incraasing  employmant.  of  women. — Census  data  show  that  women 
are  a  permanent  and  a  constantly  increasing  part  of  the  country's 
labor  force.  In  1900,  women  gainfully  employed  outside  their  homes 
numbered  less  than  5h  million,  10  percent  of  all  women  of  working 
age  and  18  percent  of  all  persons  gainfully  employed.  In  1940,  the 
number  of  women  in  the  labor  force  had  inereteed  to  nearly  13  mil- 
lion, over  26  percent  of  all  women  of  working  age  and  24  percent  of 
all  persons  in  the  labor  force.  Ito  March  1945,  women  empli^red  out- 
side their  homes  numbered  almost  18  million,  or  34  percent  of  all 
women  of  working  age  and  35  peircent  of  all  persons  gainfully  employed* 
Thus,  at  the  present  time,  1  woman  is  employed  of  every  3  womem  of 
working  age  in  the  population,  and  1  work»r  in  every  3  is  a 


TABLE  1.— WOMEN  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE  AT  VAMOOB  PBRIOM 


Hinder  of  sortuag  mmm  at 

Ptretnt  thesa  somw  sere-^ 
Of  all  women  of  working 

Of  all  persons  In  labor 

March  1945 

1040 

IMO 

1900. 

17,040.000 

34.0 

34.7 

12,845«259 

25.4 

24.3 

8,  636, 512 

21.4 
20.4 

5,319,397 

18.8 
18.8 

^  For  cmploto  Cansos  data  tiiovlai  tread  1070- 1045,  see  Uftibit  I  atuehed. 


Effect  of  war. —As  is  obvious  from  Census  data,  the  tremendous 
employment  of  tfomen  during  the  present  war  period  is  not  a  new  de- 
velopment but  merely  the  aeeeleration  of  a  lontf^stablished  trend. 
Even  if  there  had  been  no  war,  the  emploarment  of  women  would  have 
increased  during  the  1940 's.  Due  to  the  war  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  between  1940  and  1946  was  S  times  as  great  as  the 
increase  that  nonally  would  have  bera  expected  on  the  basis  of  the 
earlier  trend.  In  other  words*  more  than  3  million  additiomal  wom- 
en became  workers  becwise  of  war  ^pnditions« 
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The  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  ^hat  only  about  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  additional  women  who  took  jobs  during  the  war  per- 
iod will  leave  the  labor  market  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  others 
will  continue  in  the  postwar  labor  force.  On  this  basis  the  Census 
experts  estimate  that  in  1950  17*  to  18  million  wo.en  will  be^ In 
the  labor  force,  either  employed  or  actively  looking  for  work. 

B.    Marriad  WoMn  as  Wage  Earners.  ,      .  * 

Sttfloyment  and  PoPuUtion  trtnd.^Of  particular  importance  m 
determining  the  seriousness  of  discrlBinatlon  against  married  women 
workers  is  the  position  of  such  workers  in  the  total  woman  labor 
force.  Granted  that  the  number  and  proportion  of  ween  workers  as 
an  employed  group  "is  constwitly  Increasing,  the  question  at  once 
arises  as  to  the  position  of  narrled  wwen  In  that  group.  Are  mar- 
ried women  who  work  outside . their  ho-es  a  significant  proportion 
of  all  women  wage  earners  or  are  a  .ere  Handful  of  wo«en  workers 
married? 

Surprising  as  It  may  be  to  those  who  hold  the  traditional  belief 
concerning  -woaan'a  place,"  census  data  show  a  constant  increase 
In  the  nuaber  and  proportion  of  married  women  wage  earners.  Part 
of  this  Increase  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prop^ortion  of  married 
wonen  In  the  population  is  gradually  incre.ising.  However,  basic- 
ally the  condition  undoubtedly  is  due  to  sooial  and  economic  forces 
that  Increasingly  nake  It  desirable  and  necessary  for  women  to  work 
outside  their  hoass. 

Table  2  shows  that  the  proportion  of  married  women  employed 
outside  their  homes  tripled  In  the  period  1900  to  1»40.  In  1900 
only  5.6  percent  of  the  married  women  In  the  population  were  gain- 
fully employed  outside  their  homes.  In  1920,  9  percent  were  so  em- 
ployed. In  1940.  the  last  peacetime  year,  married  women  employed 
outside  the  home  constituted  15  percent  of  the  total  wommn  popula- 
tion. 


urns  8.— MARim  8TATO8  OF  WOMIM  14  TEARS  OLD  AND  OVER  IN  THE  LABOR 

FOBCB  ni  BSLATIWI  TO  THE  TOTAL  WOMAH  POPULATIOM 


1940 

1920 

1900 

Harital 

Pore  ant 

Women  in 

Percent 

Women  in 

Percent 

StfttttS 

women  In 

in  labor 

in  labor 

m  labor 

popuiacion 

force 

population 

force 

popvintlon 

force 

Total  vman..* 

60p549»17e 

26.4 

36, 190,  483 

23*3 

25,024,415 

20.4 

30,087, 135 

15.2 

21,316,988 

9.0 

18,610,067 

6.6 

46.6 

14,871,560 

43.8 

8,381,996 

40.9 

Widowed  and 

6,522,666 

29.7 

(1) 

2,  832,  362 

32.6 

CoMblned  mtn  single  in  tnis  year. 


^  Census  Bnreaii  Release  8-S696,  April  11.  1946. 

»MilMt  II  attactoed  shows  marital  «'^*t^^<>^i5^:S^t",^°^;;^*^ 
imSlt  HI  snows  aarltU.  statos  of  woaen  in  tne  labor  force,  1900-1944. 
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Effect  of  the  war. — The  war  greatly  accelerated  the  trend  to- 
ward increasing  employment  of  married  women.  Between  April  1940 
and  March  1944  the  number  of  married  women  in  the  labor  force  in- 
creased by  nearly  3,000,000,  or  two-thirds  of  the  total  influx  of 
4A  Billion  women  workers  in  that  period.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
country's  history,  married  women  outnumbered  single  women  in  the 
employed  group.  Twenty-three  percent  of  all  married  women  were 
working. 

TABU  3.— MARITAL  6TATa8  OF  mm  WORttRe  IH  WARTIIB.  MARCH  1944 


Mantai  statns 

1944  (March) 

Womttoi  m 
populat J  on 

Women  In  labor  force 

Number 

perceni; 

r 

52, 320, 000 

16.880,000 

32.3 

52,490,000 

7,460,000 

23.0 

13,  110,000 

7,230,000 

58. 1 

6,720,000 

2, 180, 000 

32.4 

^Source:  Women's  Bureau  Special  Bull.  20,  1944,  Census  aata  for  1945  are  not 
available  to  show  employment  of  women  by  marital  status. 


Official  data  indicate  not  only  that  the  nximber  of  married  women 
in  labor  force  after  the  war  will  be  considerable  greater  than  the 
4i  million  employed  before  the  war,  but  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
married  women  workers  will  be  in  the  older  age  group.  A  recent  sta- 
tistical forecast  ®  points  out  that  for  women  in  the  age  group  45  to 
64  years  an  increase  of  1,500,000  or  60  percent  is  to  be  expected 
in  this  decade^  even  on  the  basis  of  minimum  allowance  for  expaxw 
sion  resulting  from  the  war.  Older  women  are  already  handicapped 
in  the  competition  for  Jobs  because  employers  generally  prefer 
younger  workers.  An  employment  policy  that  discriminates  against 
married  women  would  have  the  most  serious  effect  on  the  older  group, 
the  large  proportion  of  whcm  are  married. 

The  results  of  such  a  policy  cannot  be  measured,  however,  by 
its  effect  on  any  one  group.  A  policy  that  discriminates  against 
married  women  in  tenure  of  employment  affects  all  women  because  it 
destroys  their  job  security  and  presents  a  constant  threat  of  unem- 
ployment. Such  a  policy  is,  in  reality,  unjust  discrimination  a- 
gainst  a  considerable  and  increasingly  important  minority  group  of 
workers. 

POJMT  2  ~ 

Host  married  women  who  work  outside  their  homes  do  so  from 
economic  necessity.  Official  data  show  that  m  recent  peacetime 
years  a  large  proportion  of  male  wage  earners  did  not  earn  suffi- 
cient wages  on  an  annual  basis  to  support  a  family  at  a  minimum 
adequate  standard  of  living,  and  further  that  the  total  income  of 
a  large  proportion  of  families  was  insufficient  to  maintain  such  a 


^  International  Labor  Review,  VOL.  XLVIII,  Ho.  6,  December  1943.  -The  Postwar 
Employment  of  Women,  a  Statistical  F6recaat,"  !v  Joli&.D.  Dnnnd,  Barean  of 

Census.  r^i 


standard.  The  fact  that  large  numbers  of  married  women  are  concen- 
t rated  in  the  less  desirable ,  unskilled.  Low -paid  industrie  s ,  is 
further  evidence  of  their  economic  need  to  work.  Women's  Bureau 
studies  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  including  a  current  survey  of 
Buffalo  and  Erie  County,  Mew  York,  show  that  a  large  majority  of 
employed  married  women  regularly  use  their  eaminigs  for  the  support 
of  their  families  and  other  relativesm 

A*    IncoMO  and  Cost  of  IdTlng 

Prestnable  no  one  qoesiions  the  need  to  work  of  a  married  wcman 
nAose  husband  is  absent^  perhaps  in  the  amed  services,  and  lAo  has 
no  appreciable  source  of  incoM  other  than  her  own  earnings.  Among 
women  with  husbands  present ,  the  economic  need  that  exists  where 
the  husband  is  ill  or  incapacitated  also  is  clearly  apparent.  How-, 
ever,  large  numbers  of  married  %romen  need  to  work  even  where  the 
husband  is  both  present  and  employed.  For  very  naoy  American  fam- 
ilies  it  is  inpos9ible  to  maintain  an  adequate  standard  of  living 
on  the  earnings  of  only  one  wage  earner.  Where  the  husband  is  the 
chief  provider,  it  is  in  great  numbers  of  cases  absolutely  essential 
for  the  wife  to  supplement  his  earnings  by  taking  a  paid  Job  out- 
side the  hone. 

Most  married  women v^o  work  outside  their  homes  do  so  from  eco- 
nomic necessity.  This  fact  is  a  matter  of  everydajr  knowledge,  and 
it  can  be  demcmstrated  stmtistiemlly,  as  the  dsta  here  presented 
will  show* 

Cost  of  living  data. — One  of  the  best  methods  of  determining 
whether  a  family  income  is  adequate  is  to  compare  it  with  a  priced 
cost-of-living  budget.  A  cost-of-living  budget  represents  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  and  services  that  a  family  must  have  to  maintain  a 
specified  standard  of  living.  The  items  that  comprise  such  a  budget 
are  predetermined  and  remain  fixed  over  a  period  of  years.  However, 
the  cost  of  supplying  the  items  constantly  varies  in  accordance 
with  changes  in  retail  prices.  Hence  a  budget  study  gives  a  real- 
istic picture  of  what  is  costs  a  family  to  maintain  a  specified 
standard  of  living  during  a  period  of  rising  living  costs* 

The  budget  most  commonly  used  todajr  was  pret»ared  by  the  WPA  in 
1935  to  represent  -a  ''maintenance  level  of  living"  for  a  4*-person 
family  of  a  manual  worker.  This  budget  was  described  as  *aot  so 
liberal  as  that  for  a  health  and  decency  level  which  the  skilled 
worker  may  hope  to  obtmin»  but  it  affords  more  than  a  mininuM  sub«- 
sistesoe  of  living.*^ 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Labor 
cooperated  with  the  WP A  in  obtaining  prices  necessary  to  compute 
the  original  cost  of  the  budget  in  1935.  An  identical  list  of  goods 
and  services  was  priced  in  each  of  59  cities  at  that  time.  Between 
Harch  1935  and  the  spring  of  1939,  no  attempt  was  made  to  price 
this  budget.  From  1939  through  1943  tUe  figures  were  kept  up  to 
date  for  31  cities  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by  applying 
Bureau  of  Labor  Ststistios  indexes  of  liwi^g  costs  to  WPA  4«ts« 

^  For  itws  inelmded  in  ■aiatenanet  budget,  see  WPA  publication  "Intercity  Dif- 
terimees  la  Cost  of  LlTias*  March  1036.  se  Cities."  Research  Monograph  III. 
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Two  New  York  cities — Buffalo  and  New  York  City — are  represented 
in  the  family  maintenance  budget  material.  In  1939,  the  budget  for 
New  York  City  was  $1,471.45,  for  Buffalo  $1,277.56;  in  1943,  Mew 
York  City,  $1,800.38,  Buffalo,  $1,626.49. 

rmS  i.— cost  op  UTINO  OrA4-PBRS(»l  WMAL  HORKBR'S  PiMILT  AT 

HAIMTBIIAIICK  UVBL  ^ 


Cities 

1948 

1942 

1941 

1989 

$1,800.38 

$1,767.86 

$1,819.44 

$1,471.45 

1,6S8.4Q 

1,598.18 

l,8e7.7£ 

1,£77.55 

^Source:    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Monthly  Labor  Reriee.  WoTflBter  1939,  p. 
1166;  May  1941,  p.  1230;  April  1943,  p.  747;  October  1948^  p.  904.     (Mo  ottX', 
eial  baaget  Oata  subseauent  to  1943  are  available.) 


The  right  to  an  adequate  standard  of  living  has  been  designated 
as  one  of  the  four  freedons.  In  the  United  States,  It  Is  expected 
that  the  head  of  the  fanlly  will  work  to  provide  at  least  a  nain^ 
tenance  level  for  family  nenbers.  However,  a  large  proportion  of 
male  wage  earners  do  not  have  a  sufficient  annual  Incoae  In  nomal 
years  to  support  a  family  even  at  a  naint^nance  standard.  It  Is  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  a  wonan  can  be  supported  without  working  sln^ 
ply  because  she  is  married. 

Earnings  of  male  wage  «aniers.-— Census  data  for  1940^  show  wage 
and  salary  Income  for  25, 183»6B0  sale  workers  In  1039.  Almost  half, 
or  48.3  percent  of  all  male  workers  earned  less  than  $1,000  .  In  the 
year  1939.  Well  over  half,  57.7  percent  earned  wages  or  salaries 
less  than  $1,200«  .  Obviously,  one  reason  for  the  large  proportion 
of  men  with  low  annual  earnings  Is  the  fact  that  even  In  1939,  a 
so-called  "normal  year",  many  men  were  not  able  to  obtain  employ- 
ment the  year-round.  However,  of  approximately  15,000,000  male 
%rorkers  who  reported  employment  fqr  12  months  of  the  year,  40  per*- 
cent  earned  less  than  $1,200  for  the  year's  work. 

Since  the  preceding  data  include  both  urban  and  rural  workers, 
the  fact  that  income  data  for  the  city  of  Buffalo  shows  a  corre- 
spondingly low  income  ratio  is  significant.  Census  data  show  that 
56.2  percent  of  male  workers  in  Buffalo  earned  less  than  $1,200  in 
1939.  Of  the  men  who  were  able  to  obtain  employment  12  months  of 
the  year,  35«3  percent  earned  less  than  $1,200. 

The  official  family  maintenance  budget  for  the  city  of  Buffalo 
in  1939  as  computed  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  $1,277.55. 
This  budget  is  officially  described  as  below  the  health  and  decency 
level  which  a  skilled  worker  may  hope  to  attain.  In  other  words, 
if  the  male  worker  were  the  only  support  of  the  family,  over  half 
the  families  could  not  have  maintained  a  maintenance  standard  of 
living  in  Buffalo  In  1939. 


for  detailad  Ctasns  data,  sea  bhibit  ST  attaehed. 


TABLE  5.— WAGE  OR  SALARY  INCOME  OF  EXPERIENCED  MALE  PERSONS  IN 

1939  IN  BUFFALO.  N.   T.  * 


Total 

Receiving  under  $1,200 

Hmtftar 

Percent 

163*  £95 
99,476 

91,727 
33,017 

66.2 
36.3 

^ource:    U.  S.  Census  1940,  Population,  Vol.  Ill,  Pt.  4,   table   16,  pp.  488- 


Family  income, — The  question  naturally  presents  itself  as  to 
what  is  the  income  picture  when  the  earnings  of  all  wage  earners 
in  the  family  are  combined.  Do  the  facts  show  that  the  combined 
income  of  all  its  members  puts  the  average  family  in  the  higher  in- 
come class,  or  do  the  adult  members  of  most  families  still  have  to 
worry  about  having  enough  money  to  live  at  a  "Baintenatice  **  level? 

The  1940  Census  data  on  this  point  ar«  illuniiiaUBg*  They  show 
that  of  a  total  24k  aillion  fanilies  with  wage  and  salary  income, 
65  percent  had  no  other  income  as  coapared  with  35  percent  that  had 
scwe  income  fr on  other  sources.  Of  the  families  with  no  income  ex- 
cept wages  and  salaried,  37«2  percent  received  less  than  $1,000  a 
yesir;  45.4  percent  received  less  than  $1,200  a  year.  Of  the  fami- 
lies that  received  both  wage  and  salary  income  and  some  other  in- 
come as  well,  48.5  percent  received  under  $1,000  in  wages  and 
salaries;  55.6  percent  received  less  than  $1,200  in  such  income. 

TABLE  6.— FAMX1.IES  B7  FAMILY  WAGE  OR  SALARY  INCOME  AMD  RECBIPT  OP  OTHER 

mCOlffi  IK  1939  ^ 


Total  fannies 

Distrltnitlon  by  wage  or  salary  income 

Number 

Per- 

cer " 

Under  $1,200 

$1,200  and  over 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

All  families  with 
sage  and  salary 

Families  without 
Fannies  with 

£4, 560, 580 

15,  928,  300 
8,  622, 280 

100.0 
64.9 
35.  1 

12.007,680 

7,223,&20 
4, 784,060 

48.9 
45.4 
56.5 

12,548,000 
8,704,780 
3, 838, 220 

51.1 
54.6 
44.5 

*  Source:  Census,  1940,  Population,  rtallles.  ftalljrHage  or  Salary  X&eome  la 
1939,  Regions  and  Cities  of  1,000,000  or  more,  table  1,  p.  2. 


In  1942,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  made  a  survey  of  family 
spending  in  wartime,  covering  income  and  expenditures  aunong  a  cross 
section  of  all  city  consumers  -  families  and  single  persons  -  for 
the  year  1941  and  the  first  three  months  of  1942.  Published  data 
show  that  in  1941,  29  percent  of  city  families  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons surveyed  had  annual  incomes  under  $1,500.  In  the  first  three 
months  of  1942,  27  percent  of  families  had  incomes  under  $1,500. 

^Bureau  of  labor  Statistics  Bulletin  724.  i^IncoM  and  Spending  and  Saving  of 
Cltj  Pteilles  m  Wrtlme, «  1942,  table  1,  p.  8. 
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To  understand  the  full  meaning  and  significance  of  such  annual 
incomes,   they  need  only  be  compared  with  the  official  Bureau  of 

Labor  Statistics  family  maintenance  budgets  for  the  year  1941: 
$1,519.44  for  New  York  City  and  $1,327.72  for  Buffalo.  For  1942: 
$1,767.86  for  New  York  City  and  $1,598.13  for  Buffalo. 

B.     Concentration  of  Married  Women  in  Low-Wage  Industries. 

Further  evidence  that  married  women  work  because  of  need  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  1940  ubout  55  percent  of  all  married  wom- 
en workers  were  employed  in  the  traditionally  low-paid  occupations. 

In  no  individttal  occupation  on  the  standard  intemediate  list 
of  76  occupations  for  fenales  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
were  married  woaen  the  najority  of  total  workers.  In  six,  however, 
they  were  the  doainant  group,  exceeding  the  nen,  the  single  wonen, 
or  the  widowed  and  divorced  group.  These  six,  all  of  which  ranked 
relatively  low  a»ong  the  occupational  fields,  are  operatives  in 
apparel  nanufncture,  in  tobacco,  in  laundry  work,  and  in  knit  goods 
nanufacture;  boarding  house  keepers;  and  dressnakers. 

Also  significant  is  the  relative  proportion  of  married  to  other 
groups  of  women  in  the  principal  woman-employing  occupations.  The 
leading  individual  occupation  for  married  women,  in  numbers  em- 
ployed, is  that  of  domestic  service  worker,  followed  by  that  of 
saleswoman. 

Over  700,000  or  nore  than  one^ third  of  woaien  employed  as  dones- 
tic  service  workers  were  narr led  wonen.  Over  300,000  or  40  percent 
of  woaen  enployed  as  saleswomen  were  sarrie4  wonen.  Sixty-six  per*, 
cent,  or  two^thirds  of  all  woaen  operatives  in  cotton  nmnufaetures 
were  married  women,  as  were  46  percent  of  operatives  in  textiles, 
and  40  percent  of  waitresses. 


TABLE  7.— OCCUPATIONS  EMPLOYING  100,000  OR  MORE  MARRIED  WOMEN  IN  1940 


Occupation 

Married  women  workers 

Percent  of  all 

f 

Huaber 

women  workers 

739, 195 

84.1 

323,  138 

40.4 

£55, 988 

24.2 

Operatives  in  apparel  and  other  fabricated 

220,787 

46.0 

205,806 

27.7 

104,428 

24.5 

150,970 

S8«6 

Bookkeepers,  accountants,  cashiers,  and  ticket 

153,  150 

52«4 

116,232 

66.7 

^  Source:    U.  8.  Census,  1940,  Fopuiatiqii,  ?ol.  HI,  Part  1,  table  68,  pp.  Ill- 
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These  are  occupations  vhlch  would  uot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
attract  woiien  who  work  only  to  satisfy  a  desire  for  self-expression. 
The  fact  that  narried  wonen  predc»inate  in  such  occupations  shows 
-ohat  lar  je  numbers  of  married  women  work  from  sheer  economic  neces- 
sity to  help  support  themselves  and  their  families. 

C.    Contributions  of  Married  Women  Workers  to  Family  Support. 

Women' s  Bureau  studies  over  more  than  a  quarter  century  show 
that  married  women  workers  as  a  group  carry  their  full  share  of  the 
financial  responsibility  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their 
dependents.  Their  earnings  often  are  used  not  only  to  help  main- 
tain their  own  immediate  families  of  husband  and  children  but  to 
support  other  relatives  as  well.  Not  infreouently  women  must  con- 
tinue after  marriage  to  assume  part  of  the  support  of  parents  who 
have  passed  beyond  working  age  or  of  brothers  and  sisters  who  are 
still  so  young  as  to  be  in  school.  The  proportion  of  older  persons 
in  the  population  is  increasing  and  their  needs  are  not  now  ade- 
quately met  through  the  national  old-age  insurance  system.  In  many 
instances  the  greater  burden  of  their  support  necessarily  must  be 
carried  by  the  married  daughter  who  as  an  employed  wife  also  pays 
part  of  the  expenses  of  her  own  immediate  kousehold. 

Married  women  workers  in  Erie  County,  Mew  York  (mostly  Buffa- 
lo)m— The  Women's  Bureau  is  now  completing  a  major  survey  of  women's 
employment  in  11  selected  war  industry  areas.  The  study,  which  is 
based  on  interviews  with  the  women  workers  in  their  hcmies,  includes 
information  on  such  mattere  as  family  responsibilities  and  postwar 
plans*  Data  so  far  collected  in  S  areas  show  that  over  90  percent 
of  employed  manied  women  living  in  family  households  made  regular 
contributions  to  family  support*  For  three^fourths  of  the  married 
women  workers  interviewed,  such  contributions  amomited  to  one^half 
or  more  of  their  total  take-home  earnings. 

One  of  the  areas  covered  in  the  survey  is  Buffalo  and  Erie 
County,  New  York.  This  study  shows  the  great  majority  of  the  mar- 
ried women  workers  in  Erie  County  contribute  regularly  to  mainte- 
nance of  the  f amily  households.  Of  those  with  husbands  present, 
more  than  8  of  10  made  regular  contributions;  88  percent  of  these 
married  women  who  contributed  gave  all  their  earnings  to  the  house- 
hold as  compared  with  44  percent  of  the  widowed  or  divorced  women 
or  those  with  husbands  absent  and  23  percent  of  the  single  women 
who  followed  this  practice.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  total  take- 
home  earnings  of  married  women  with  husbands  present  were  contrib- 
uted to  the  family  household* 

The  amount  of  money  contributed  was  substantial  and  made  a  real 
difference  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  families  concerned. 
This  is  shown  by  the  average  weekly  take^home  earnings  of  woiien  em- 
ployed in  Erie  County  after  deductions  are  made  for  taxes,  war 

bondsy  and  other  purposesc 

The  wages  that  women  as  a  class  are  ^ble  to  earn,  and  hence  the 
amount  of  money  that  married  women  can  contribute  to  their  families, 
are  of  course  dependent  on  general  wage  levels  for  women  and  on  wom- 
en's opportunity   for  eo^loymenti;    Of  great   significaince  in  Table 
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9  is  the  fact  that  wmen  in  essentially  peacetime  pursuits  in  Erie 
County  -  civilian  manufacturing,  laundries  and  stores  -  received 
weekly  wages  ranging  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  less  than  women 
employed  in  war  plants.  In  normal  times  the  individual  weekly  earn- 
ings of  most  married  women  are  not  great,  since  a  large  proportion 
of  them,  as  was  demonstrated  in  a  preceding  section,  are  concen- 
trated in  unskilled  low-wage  industries.  However,  as  was  also  dem- 
onstrated, the  families  of  a  great  many  married  %fomen  hare  suoh  low 
incomes  from  other  sources  that  the  meager  weekly  pay  envelope  con^ 
tributed  by  the  wife  and  mother  is  often  literally  indispensable  to 
keep  the  family  from  the  brink  of  want. 

TABU  8.— BXtniT  OF  \tl)lim  UORBRS*  RBGOUR  COmTRIBirTimS  TO  FiHXLT 

oji  BSUTms,  Birvmo  mxd  crib  comTr.  «.  t.  ^ 


Marital  status 

HoMa  livlat  in  family  lioiiseliold 

Women 

living 

apart 

Percent 
of  all 

Percent 
who  con- 
tritate 

Of  those  con- 
tributing per- 
cent who  give 
all  taslr 
earnings 

Percent  of 
earnings 
gives 

Percent 
who  con- 
tribute 

Total  mmm*mm» 

04 

4S 

68 

S7 

90 

09 

£5 

66 

Married,  husband 

06 

100 

04 

HarrlecL,  husband 

absent  (melndes 

widowed  aad 

44 

67 

80 

84 

06 

^Source:  Wonen* 8  Bareau  Report  <m  Postmar  taploymoit  Plaas  and  Family  se«- 
sponsibillties  and  Additional  Data,  for  Women  Workers  In  Crie  Conntsr*  *.  T*, 

1944.     (In  process.) 


TABLE  9.— AVERAGE  WEEKLY  TAKE-HOME  EARNINGS  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED 
IN  SPECIFIED  INDUSTRIES,  BUFFALO  AND  ERIE  COUNTY, 

N.  T.,  1944^ 


Occupational  group 


Average  eamiaga 


Operatives— 

Wisr  plants.....  ...c  

Airemt...*....  

Essential  civilian  maanfaetariag. 


Clerical  norkers— 

liar  plants  

Aircraft.  

Essential  elvillaa  maaufaetartng. 


Laundry  workers. 
Store  employees. 


$36.00 
37.  00 
S4.iO 


81.00 
88.10 
SSbOO 

SI.  00 

18. 90 


See  footnote  to  table  e«, 
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Eighty  percent  of  all  the  w<»ien  interviewd  in  Erie  County,  and 
practically  60  percent  of  the  aarried  woaeb >iFith  husbands  present, 
plan  to  continue  work  after  the  war.  In  oontrast,  only  2  out  of  5 
service  men's  wives  intended  to  keep  on  working  after  the  war,  a 
auch  smaller  proportion  than  of  other  marital  groups.  This  group 
is  composed  largely  of  younger  women  who  may  not  yet  have  learned 
from  experience  that  the  average  family  cannot  maintain  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  on  the  earnings  of  Just  one  %rage  earner* 


tAlU  ID.  —  SUPPORT  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  WOMICN  PLANNING  TO  CONTINUE 
WORK,  BY  MARITAL  STATUS,   BUFFALO  AND  ERIE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


Women  expecting  to  continue 

Pereent  urtio 

must  support — 

Marital  status 

Momber 

Percent  of  all 
oX  specified 
status 

Percent 
distri- 
bution 

Self 

Others 

9i,  200 

SO 

100 

80 

£6 

54,  900 
18,200 

96 

60 

94 

20 

Married,  husband  present. .. 

60 

20 

34 

23 

Married,  husband  absent* 

4,900 

40 

5 

67 

33 

Marriedf  husband  absent, 
not  in  aerrlce (includes 

18.  MO 

94 

15 

91 

44 

See  footnote  to  table  8. 


AHM>iig  married  woaen  \rho  planned  to  continue  work»  the  large 
proportion  of  those  with  husbands  present  were  one  of  two  earners 
in  the  fanily.  About  7  percent  of  then,  howeTer,  were  the  sole 
supporting  earner,  indicating  that  nany  Et*ie  County  %fOKen  nust  work 
for  the  family  upkeep  because  their  husbands  are  unable  to  wor^  at 
all. 


TABLE  ll.-^llQifBBR  OF  CQNTRIBOTniQ  EAmSRS  III  FiMXLXKS  OF  WOMOI  PLAmmiO 

to  connm  work,  ioffax-o  ahd  iris  cooftr,  v.  t.  ^ 


Status  as 

Total 

won  en 

Marital  status 

Married, 

Married,  imsbaad 

family  earners 

Nuaber 

Percent 

Single 

husband 

absMt,  and  widowed 

present 

and  divorced 

86,  700 

100 

53,700 

18,  200 

14,800 

Percent  distribution 

Sole  eontrilmtlng 

9, 900 

11 

7 

7 

54 

88,000 

44 

89 

68 

88 

1^  or  more  other 

35, 100 

41 

53 

14 

88 

Earners  not  contri- 

3,700 

4 

1 

11 

8 

See  footnote  to  talkie  8, 


The  Women's  Bureau  study  clearly  shows  that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  aany  narried  women  expect  to  retire  from  the  labor  force 
after  the  war,  the  number  who  will  find  it  necessary  to  work  will 
be  considerably  larger  than  in  1940.  Plans  for  future  employment 
must  Include  these  women  as  their  own  well  being  and  the  welfare  of 
the  community  depend^  on  it.  The  economic  problems  of  an  area  can 
by  no  means  be  solved  on  the  assumption  that  married  women  can  leaTe 
the  labor  market,  for  In  fact  the.  families  of  many  of  them  cannot 
afford  to  have  them  do  so* 

Other  Momen's  Bureau  studies. — Early  evidence  as  to  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  women  workers  for  the  support  of  others  as 
presented  in  Women's  Bureau  Bulletin  75,  published  in  1929,  "What 
the  Ifrje-Earning  Women  Contributes  to  Family  Support,''  and  in  Part 
I,  Ch.  4,  Women's  Bureau  Bulletin  155,  published  in  1937,  "Women 
in  the  Econ<»yof  the  United  States."  The  latter  bulletin  contains 
selected  data  from  72  reports  from*  various  Government  and  private 
sources  deajLing  with  women  workers'  family  responsibilities.  Addi- 
tional data  are  presented  in  Women's  Bureau  Bulletin  168,  "Employed 
Women  and  Family  Support,"  published  in  1939.  Attached  as  Exhibit 
V  is  a  list  of  various  Women's  Bureau  reports  containing  data  on 
the  responsibilities  of  employed  women  for  family  support,  tabulated 
by  marital  status. 

POINT  3 

Though  at  common  Im  the  male  wage  earner  had  soU  legal  re-- 
sponsibility  for  family  support,  statutes  have  been  enacted  in  some 
States  imposing  on  the  wife  joint  responsibility  for  the  purchase 
of  family  necessaries. 

Employed  married  women  contribute  regularly  to  the  support  of 
of  their  families  not  because  the  law  requires  it  but  because  the 
welfare  of  the  family  is  their  first  consideration.  However,  as 
has  frequently  been  stated,  law  follows  custom.  The  trend  toward 
the  increasing  employment  of  married  women  outside  their  homes  has 
been  accompanied  by  statutory  changes  in  some  States.  These  are 
significant  here  because  they  show  a  growing  public  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  married  women  in  the  country's  economic  system 
and  the  value  of  their  contributions  to  family  support. 

At*  ecMuion  law  the  husband  had  sole  responsibility  for  fuiily 
support.  Most  States  still  follow  the  common  law  rtae.  However, 
in  a  number  of  States,  statutes  ^  have  been  enacted  to  place  a  cer<- 
tain  amount  of  legal  responsibility  on  the  wife.  Thus  19  States 
now  make  both  parents  jointly  responsible  for  the  support  of  their 
minor  children:  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wash^ 
ington.  West  Virginia,  Wyoming.  Some  States  make  both  parents 
criminally  responsible.  Among  these  are:  California,  New  York, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Wyoming.     Nine  States  make  husband  atnd  wife  mutually 


For  citatlonst  see  Exhibit  VI  attached 
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responsible  for  each  other 's  support :  California,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota. 
Full  information  concerning  the  legal  responsibility  of  married  wom- 
en is  attached  as  Exhibit  VI.  See  also  Women's  Bureau  Bulletin  IS?, 
"Legal  Status  of  Womsl  in  the  United  States," 

poin  I 

Maintenance  of  an  employment  policy  which  discriminates  in  hir- 
ing or  tenure  of  employment  against  married  women  workers  as  a  class 
violates  inherent  personal  rights  of  individuals  and  is  detrimental 
to  the  public  welfare.  It  interferes  with  the  right  to  work,  re- 
sults in  restraint  of  freedom  to  marry,  and  threatens  to  increase 
the  Load  on  the  public  relief  system, 

r 

The  right  to  work> — One  of  the  unenumerated  rights  implicit  in 
the  American  system  of  Government  is  the  right  to  work.  Democratic 
government  tries  to  safeguard  for  each  individual  the  maximum 
mount  of  personal   liberty,    consistent  with  the  rights  of  others. 
An  important  part  of  the  concept  of  individual  liberty  is  freedom 
to  seek  employment  where  the  individual  worker  chooses. 

'  The  right  to  wbrk,  lilce  other  denooratic  rights «  is  often 
threatened.  In  the  year  1939.  23  State  legislatures  introduced  so* 
called  married  women  bills^  prohibiting  the  eaployaent  of  a  married 
woman,  usually  in  public  work,  or  if  the  husband  earned  a  specified 
income.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  bills  passed.  Public  sentiment 
repudiated  any  such  flagrant  and  ui^ust  discrimination  i^ainst  mar- 
ried women  workers. 

Work  is  an  outlet  for  t alents  and  intelligence  as  well  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  Most  persons  need  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  working  at  a  paid  job.  Marital  status  does  not  necessarily 
change  this  basic  human  need.  Modern  methods  of  housekeeping  have 
minimized  the  time  necessary  to  do  routine  household  tasks  and  many 
women  find  they  have  adequate  time  for  outside  employment,  espe- 
cially where  there  are  no  young  children  in  the  home.  Not  only  the 
professions  but  for  many  persons,  clerical  and  industrial  work  pro- 
vide a  creative  outlet  or  an  opportunity  for  self  expression.  The 
degree  of  satisfaction  obtained  depends  not  merely  on  the  type  of 
work  but  on  the  working  conditions  and-  the  wages.  Women  in  the 
clerical  and  kindred  occupations,  such  as  telephone,  usually  enjoy 
their  Jobs  where  they  are  reasonably  well-paid.  Employment  policies 
that  discriminate  against  married  women, deprive  such  women  of  a 
needed  opportunity  for  self  expression  as  well  as  of  a  money  income 
whi<^  is  contributed  to  family  support. 

The  employer  of  course  does  not  have  a  duty  to  hire  any  partic- 
ular individual  for  a  Job.  He  does,  however,  have  a  social  respon- 
sibility not  to  set  up  artificial  restrictions  against  any  one  class 

of  workers,  barring  them  from  permanent  employment  on  grounds  un- 
related to  their  ability  to  do  the  Job  in  question*  An  employment 
policy  which  refuses  to  give  equality  of  opportunity  to  a  large 
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group  of  women  simply  on  the  grounds  of  marital  status  is  essen- 
tially undemocratic  and  smtisocial.  Moreover,  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  no  seniority  rights  is  bound  to  affect  the  morale  of  mar- 
ried women  temporarily  employed  during  the  war  and  in  consequence 
lower  their  efficiency.  In  a  period  of  national  emergency  the 
effect  of  such  a  policy  is  so  serious  as  to  be  a  matter  of  Govern- 
ment ccmcern. 

Freedom  to  marry. — The  right  to  marry  is  another  of  the  unenu- 
merated rights  implicit  in  the  democratic  system  of  Government, 
Freedom  to  marry  is  both  a  personal  and  a  social  right.  It  is  of 
vital  importance  to  individuals  to  be  able  to  start  a  home  of  their 
own,  and  it  is  also  important  to  the  State  to  have  new  homes  estab- 
lished and  family  life  set  up. 

The  assumption  that  a  woman  can  afford  to  stop  working  merely 
because  alls  gets  married  is  not  to^ay  warranted  by  the  facts.  Fre- 
quently she  cannot  get  married  unless  her  earnings  are  available 
to  start  the  new  home.  Often  she  has  responsibilities  to  her  par- 
ents which  must  be  carried,  on  regardless  of  her  new  social  status. 
An  employment  policy  that  results  in  discharge  of  women  on  marriage 
is  bound  to  result  in  postponement  of  plans  for  marriage  or  in  some 
cases  is  their  abandomient  entirely.  Such  a  prnctice  is  contrary 
to  public  policy  and  merits  the  strongest  condemnation. 

Tht  potential  public-relief  gardes.— The  policy  of  discharging 
women  on  marriage  increases  the  potential  load  on  the  public-relief 
system  because  it  deprives  women  workers  of  the  advantages  of  Fed- 
eral old-age  insurance  and  State  unemployment  compensati<m  to  which 
they  should  be  entitled  by  reason  of  deductions  ft^om  their  wages. 

One  of  the  obj  ect  ives  that  ind i vidua Is  seek  to  accomplish 
through  employment  is  the  accumulation  of  savings  for  old  age.  No 
worker  wants  to  be  dependent  on  the  public-relief  system  in  old  age 
and  it  is  to  society's  interest  that  he  should  not  be  so.  Many 
wage  earners  do  not  earn  enough  to  accomplish  this  purpose  through 
their  own  efforts.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Federal  OASI 
program  was  set  up,  with  the  provision  that  a  part  of  a  worker's 
earnings  should  be  deducted  and  set  aside  for  his  old  age  by  the 
Government. 

Women  workers  employed  by  the  Upstate  Telephone  Company  are 
subject  to  the  same  Federal  old-age  insurance  deductions  as  employ- 
ees of  other  companies.  They  do  not,  however,  have  job  security, 
since  they  at  once  lose  their  jobs  if  they  change  from  a  single  to 
a  married  status.  For  many  women  who  are  trained  telephone  opera- 
tors it  may  be  difficult  to  adjust  to  other  employment.  Denial  of 
opportunity  ir  the  work  they  are  trained  to  do  may  mean  only  spo- 
radic and  infrcQuent  attachment  to  the  labor  market.  In  such  cases^ 
discharge  may  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sufficient  wage  credits 
to  become  entitled  to  primary  benefits  due  wage  earners  under  the 
Federal  Old-Age  Insurance  syptsm.    Secondary  benefits*  to  which 
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they  may  be  entitled  as  wives  or  widows,  are  smaller  in  amount  and 
do  not  compensate  for  loss  of  benefits  based  on  taxes  deducted  froa 
their  own.  wages* 

Under  a  muiber  j>f  State  uneBployaent  conpenaation  laws,  women 
who  become  unemployed  because  of  aarrla^  are  disqualified  for  bea> 
efits.  While  a  few  State  laws  do  not  disqualify  a  w<»aa  worker 
unless  she  "voluntarily"  gives  up  her  Job  to  marry,  other  laws  deny 
benefits  merely  for  "discontiauation  of  work  because  of  marriage*  " 
In  the  latter  groiq>  are  MiBHesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin.  In  four  States:  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  North  Dakota,  and  Wyoming,  the  law  provides  that  a 
woman  whose  employment  is  terminated  because  of  marriage  not  only 
is  disqualified  to  receive  benefits  during  her  current  period  of 
unemployment  bjbt  loses  all  her  wage  credits  accumulated  prior  to 
marriage.  Two  States  expressly  penalize  a  woman  who  marries  in 
violation  of  an  employer's  rule  not  to  employ  married  %romen  and  is 
discharged  in  consequence  -  Ninnesbta,  by  cancelling  all  wage  cred- 
its earned  for  work  with  that  employer  and  Wisconsin,  by  providing 
for  cancellation,  on  the  employer's  notification,  of  all  prior  wage 
credits. 

Consideration  of  oxir  present  social  insurance  systems  makes  it 

clearly  apparent  that  the  policy  of  discharging  women  on  marriage 
not  only  interferes  with  a  woman  worker's  personal  and  social  right 

to  marry  but  also  tends  to  make  her  a  potential  recipient  of  public 
relief.  The  woman  is  not  the  -only  one  to  suffer  because,  as  was 
previously  demonstrated,  without  her  earnings  the  entire  family  may 
be  reduced  to  want'. 

POINT  5 

Official  data  show  that  discrimination  against  married  women 
is  not  the  general  practice  in  the  telephone  industry.  An  employ- 
ment policy  which  discriminates  against  married  women  is  not  sup- 
Ported  by  accepted  industrial  practice  and  is  not  justified  by  the 
'spread  the  mrh"  theory.  The  "spread  the  work"  policy,  if  fairly 
applied,  would  require  determination  of  individual  need.  However, 
future  prosperity  will  be  based  not  on  spreading  the  work  but  on  an 
economy  of  full  employment* 

A.     Official  Data. 

Census  data. — The  Census  of  Population  for  1940  reports  189,002 
telephone  operators  as  a  group  in  the  classification  of  women  in 
^cle^ical,  sales,  and  kindred  occupations.  Slightly  more  than  one- 
half,  52-5  percent,  of  the  telephone  operators  were  single;  about 
one-third,  32.9  percent, were  married  living  in  the  same  household 
with  their  husbands;  and  the  remaining  group,  14.6  percent,  were 
widowed,  divorced  or  lived  apart  from  their  husbands.  The  single 
women  and  the  married  women  with  husbands  present  are  reported  by 
age  groups.  The  telephone  operators  in  the  age  groups  under  25  are 
preponderantly  single,  but  in  the  groups  over  25  the  proportions  of 
single  and  married  are  quite  similar.     The  proportions,  of  telephone 
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operators  who  were  reported  as  married  are  greater  than  that  of 
women  making  up  the  group  as  a  whole  in  the  clerical,  sales,  and 
kindred  occupation. 

TABU  MARITAL  STATDS  OP  MOHm  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  CLERICAL,  8ALE8, 


AMD  KimmBD  OCCI^ATIQIIS  AND  AS  TELEPHONE  OPERATORS 


* 

Marital  states 

Coablned  clerical,  sales, 
and  klndrea  groupt 
iaelndiag  tslsphoae 
opsrators 

Teleplione 
operators 

5.166,982 

189,  002 

Percent  dlstrlbut 
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68.9 

0.0 
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82.9 
SLO 
10.8 

eaoToeA    D.  8.  Csns«s,  1940,  Popalatloa,  Tol.   Ill,  Pftrt  i  table  88,  p.  ill. 


Current  Women's  Bureau  data. — A  Nation-wide  survey  by  the  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  telephone  industry  in  six  representative  areas,  for 
which  field  work  was  completed  in  1944,  is  now  in  process  of  prep- 
aration in  report  fonu  The  surnsy  Includes  data  from  6  telephone 
coapanies  eaploying  ^proziaately  14*000  woaen  as  follows: 

Chesapeake  and  Potcmac  of  Baltimore  City  (Maryland) 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Company  (Georgia  DlTision) 
Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  (Colorado  DiTision) 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company  (Western  Hissouri  &  Kansas) 
Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company  (Illinois  and  Indiana) 
Lexington  Telephone  Company  (Kentucky) 

Five  companies  were  associates  of  the  Bell  Telephone  system, 
while  one,  the  Lexington  Company,  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  General 
Telephone  Co«pany»  as  is  the  Upstate  Telephone  Company  in  New  York* 

In  this  survey  the  WoMXi's  Bureau  obtained,  in  addition  to  other 
data/  information  concerning  employaent  policies  mttoetlmg  married 
women.  The  Bell  Telephone  System,  %diich  employs  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  all  telephone  wooers  in  the  United  States,  had  no  polieiea 
prejudicial  to  married  women  in  the  five  associated  companies  sur- 
veyed. The  Lexington  Company,  however,  reported  that  for  a  number 
of  years  before  the  war  a  female  employee  was  required  to  resign 
upon  marriage,  and  married  women,  of  course,  were  not  hired.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  this  policy  has  been  relaxed  somewhat  and 
former  employees  though  married  have  been  called  back  to  help  out 
for  the  war  period,  but  they  were  regarded  merely  as  temporary  em- 
ployees for  the  duration  of  the  emergency.  The  effect  of  this 
policy  was  reflected  in  the  proportion  of  total  married  women  em- 
ployed in  operating  and  clerical  groups,  24  percent  in  the  Lexington 
Company  as  compared  with  37  percent  in  the  Bell  System  companies. 
In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  married  women  is  approximately 
50  percent  higher  in  the  Bell  System. 


since  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  over  25  available  for 
employment  are  married,  an  employer  by  cutting  out  the  married  wom- 
en tends  to  increase  turnover  and  have  a  high  proportion  of  young 
inexperienced  women.  Training  programs  in  the  telephone  industry 
are  highly  developed  both  for  the  student  and  for  the  operator  in 
the  first  years  on  the  job,  necessitating  thorough  coaching  to  at- 
tain skill  and  all  around  performance.  To  remove  workers  who  have 
been  trained  to  their  full  skill  is  wasteful  both  for  the  industry 
and  for  the  worker.  Purthermore,  since  long  wage  progression  peri- 
ods are  customary  in  the  telephone  industry  to  reach  maximxnn  rates 
of  pay»  the  discharge  of  women  on  marriage  denies  women  workers  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  seniority  and  to  obtain  better  earnings. 
The  net  effl^ct,  of  course^  is  to  depress  the  nominal  wage  scale. 

The  Upstate  Telephone  Company  also  has  its  own  pension  system, 
but  denies  pension  rightm  to  married  women  emplojred  during  the  war. 
Limitation  of  pension  rights  to  single  women  is  of  course  adTsnta- 
geous  to  the  company,  as  only  a  small  proportion  of  women  employees 
can  ever  become  entitled  to  a  pension.  Obviously' the  company  is 
under  no  legal  obligation  to  maintain  any  pension  plan  for  its  em- 
ployees. However,  where  such  a  policy  is  maintained  wage  rates  are  . 
usually  adjusted  accordingly;  hence  there  would  seem  to-be  no  Jus-- 
tification  for  dismissing  women  on  marriage  and  thus  keeping  the 
number  of  recipients  to  a  minimum. 

Industrial  practice  elsewhere. — ^With  the  increasing  number  of 
married  women  in  industry  and  the  acceptance  of  their  need  and  right 
to  work*  the  policy  of  requiring  women  to  resign  automatically  on 
marriage  is  obsolete  and  is  not  a  customary  practice  with  progres- 
sive employers.  The  most  recent  study  of  managerial'  attitudes  to- 
ward the  employment  of  women  after  marriage  was  made  by  the  llational 
Industrial  Conference  Board  in  1939.  This  Study  showed  that  in  90 
percent  of  the  companies  plant  workers  and  in  74  percent  office 
workers  were  permitted  or  even  encouraged  to  continue  work  after 
marriage.  ®  Many  executives  expressed  the  belief  that  the  intrusion 
of  an  employer  in  the  private  affairs  of  employees  such  as  marriage 
was  not  justified  and  they  were  convinced  that  no  social  gains  were 
attained  by  forcing  women  to  retire  from  their  jobs  on  marriage. 

B.    Future  Employment  Policy 

The  "spread-^fhe-tuork"  theory. — The  policy  of  depriving  married 
women  of  an  opportunity  to  work  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
unemployment  problem  would  be  solved  if  only  married  women  would 
stay  in  their  homes.  Such  a  philosophy  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
country  has  passed  beyeokd  pioneer  days.  At  that  time  women  worked 
in  the  heme  to  bake  the  bread  their  families  ate  and  make  the  clothes 
their  fwilies  wore.  Since  then  those  ftinctions  have  moved  from 
the  home  into  factories,  stores,  and  service  establishments.  When 
Jobs  were  taken  out  of  the  ^ome,  women  followed  thra  into  industry. 


^  "The  Himasfment  Record"  October  1939,  National  Industrial  Conftreaee  Board*  M7 
Park  Avtsaa*  Veil  Tork.  T. 


Discrimination  against  married  women  is  not  Justified  on  the 
ground  that  it  "spreads  the  work"  to  discharge  women  whose  husbands 
are  working.     If  a  philosophy  is  adopted  that  jobs  be  given  on  the 

basis  of  need,  it  should  apply  to  all  persons  %Ao  do  not  need  to 
work  -  single  women  with  families  who  can  support  them,  married  men 
with  private  incomes,  single  men  with  other  sources  of  revenue.  A 
classification  based  on  marriage  is  unrealistic  because  there  is  no 
correlation  between  marital  status  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  need 
for  earnings,  on  the  other.  Marriage  these  days  is  no  open  sesame 
to  high  or  even  adcQuate  standards  of  living. 

The  experience  of  the  SO's  proved  the  fsllmey  of  the  "spread 
the  work"  tJieory  in  this  country*  nio  wwk  was  Bpraad  very  thisi, 
earnings  of  workers  decreased*  the  demmad  for  goods  declined,  more 
and  more  worters  were  out  of  employment,  and  entire  families  faced 
actual  starvation.  Postwar  prosperity  demuids  the  opposite  of  this 
policy  -  Jobs  for  all  who  want  to  work. 

Pull  employment. '^The  welfare  of  the  entire  country,  the  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  all  its  citisens,  is  predicated  after  the 
war  on  opportamity  for  useful  and  regular  employment  for  all  persons 
who  want  to  work*  A  program  of  full  emploiTMnt  is  essential  to  a- 
chieve  the  greatest  posaible  production  of  goods  and  services,  to 
maintaina  high,  level  of  purchasing  power,  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  avarage  fttiljr  to  a  "health  and  deeemey"  level. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  sound  national  economy,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  women  be  given  the  same  consideration  as  other  workers. 
The  historical  development  of  women's  employment  shows  that  women 
workers  are  a  permanent  and  constantly  increasing  part  of  the  labor 
force.  Economic  pressure  and  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
themselves  and  others  require  that  many  women  seek  and  find  paid 

The  practice  of  raftising  to  hire  married  women  and  of  denying 
Job  security  to  womam  employees  wte  marry  diacrimiastea  against  wom-^ 
en  as  a  claas.  Such  disoriminatim  reaults  not  in  patti^  trcMn 
back  in  their  homes  hut  in  forcing  them  to  accept  Joba  at  low  wage 
rates  and  under  undesirable  working  conditiima.  Discrimination 
against  women  tends,  therefore,  to  depress  wage  rates  gaaerally  and 
to  break  down  labor  atandards.  la^  ^e  final  analysis  such  am 
ployment  practice  is  detrimental  to  the  entire  ooumtry  haeause  ita 
ultimate  effect  is  to  decrease  purchasing  pcwer«  reduce  eoMumption 
of  goods,  and  In  consequence  to  deprive  other  workers  of  Jobs. 

Ceaciastea«~tt  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  practice  of  dis- 
criminating against  wwon  workers  on  the  ground  of  marital  status 
denies  the  aeama  of  livelihood  to  a  large  and  important  group  of 
wwfcers,  Wat  it  ia  soeially  undesirable,  sad  aooaomioally  uaaouad, 
and  that  it  thrtiatama  aarloosly  to  interfere  with  the  developaeat 
of  a  sound  national  ecoaoay.  Vhc  WMen*s  Baraau  urtfaa  the  Hatimal 
Var  Labor  Board  to  direct  the  elimination  of  thio  diaoriaimatovy 
practice.  tl* 


EIMIBIT  I 


AM&er  of  tomn  in  the  Labor  Force.  ^  Percent  They  Constitute  of  Ml  Persons 
in  the  Labor  Porce^  and  of  Ml  Momen  of  Jhrking  Age,  18^1945  ^ 


Women 

In  the  labor  force 

It 

Tear 

Percent  of  all 

Percent  of  all 

r 

yci  ouuo    Xii  bile 

•    ■    ■  > 

labor  force 

age 

1945 

8 

- 

17,940,000 

«4.7 

84.0 

1944 

S 

1B,8W,Q00 

32.9 

32.3 

1940 

12,845,259 

24.8 

26.4 

1980 

4 

10,879,048 

28.0 

84.3 

19S0 

5 

10,752,116  . 

22.0 

22.0 

1920 

8,636.512 

•  20.4 

21.4 

1910 

7,  444,  787 

19.9 

21.6 

1900 

5,319,397 

18.3 

18.8 

1890 

4,  005,  532 

17.2 

17.4 

1880 

2,  647,  167 

15-2 

14.7 

1870 

1,917,446 

14.8 

13.3 

"Oftinftillr  occupied,  ■  1870^  1930;  "In  the  labor  force,*  1940,  1944,  and  1945. 


Figures  before  1930  are  for  persons  10  years  oldandover;  figures  for  1940, 
1944,  and  1946  are  for  persons  14  years  old  and  over;  both  these  age  groups 
ar8  ahom  for  1980. 

Source:  U.  8.  Cansus,  1940,  Population:  Data  for  1870-1980  are  corrected 
flgnrea  frm  Coaparatlve  Oeeupatloa  Statlstlea  for  the  Ctalted  States,  1870- 
1940,  T^ble  XIV,  p.  91;  data  for  1940  froa  Vol.  Ill,  Part  1,  Table  1,  p.  3. 
Data  for  1944  aa4  1945  fro«.  Bureau  of  the  Ceaaua,  IfimtUy  Report  on  the  I.at>or 

Force.  - 

'Eatlaated  elTlllan  labor  force,  and  poi^ulatlon  for  March. 

^  14  years  old  and  over. 
^  10  jeara  old  and  over. 


miBiT  II 


Marital  Status  of  the  IbMR  Aviation  of  the  Ihited  StnUs, 

tSgo  to  1944  * 


PercMt  aiatrlhuaoh 

1 

Year 

Widowed 

Sln- 
8ie^ 

Wdowea- 

Total 

Single  ^ 

Married 

lb  tax 

Married 

•   

aiforeed 

Uvsrced 

1944  (Htftt).... 

8^880^000 

12^110,000 

81^480,000 

6,720,000 

100.0 

25u  1 

88;l 

12.8 

1940'.......*... 

50,  549, 176 

13^939,386 

30,087,135 

6,522,655 

100.0 

27.6 

88.6 

18.9 

49,881,868 

18^761,778 

80,087,135 

6,522,086 

100.0 

25.8 

61.0 

13.2 

4£,887»1I9 

11,889,036 

26,170,756 

5,307,355 

* 

100.0 

26.5 

611 

12.4 

3Sfe  177, 615 

9^887,653 

21,  318,  933 

4,190,928 

100.0 

27.5 

80.8 

U.9 

30,  047,  325 

9b001,8ft8 

17,884, 887 

8,881,898 

100.0 

89.9 

88.9 

11.8 

84,818^191 

7,808,778 

18^8101067 

2,832,882 

100.0 

31.4 

S7.0 

11.7 

19,  602;  178 

6,250,912 

11,124,785 

2,226,481 

100.0 

31.9 

86.8 

U.4 

^Data  tor  1880  to  1900  are  fl>r  the  mmm  population  15  years  old  and  oven  data  for  1944 
are  for  the  mrnm  pop^aUon  U  f«an  «Ld  and  oven  both  these  groups  are  shovm  for  1940. 

Source:  1944  data,  U.  a  DepartaMit  of  Labor,  Wouai's  ftircau.  Special  Bulletin  20,  p. 
22;  1890  to  »40  data,  U.  S.  CoDsus,  1940,  Population,  Vol.  IV.  Table  5^  p.  16  and  Table 
2,  p.  9. 


1890  to  19B0  fitfirea  inclvde  mimam  mtt  alagu. 

14  years  old  and  over. 

15  years  old  and  over. 
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EIUBIT  HI 


Marital  Status  of  toumn  14  Years  Old  and  Ovr 

in  the  Labor  Force  or  Gainfully  Occupied 


1944^ 
UUrek) 

1940* 

l»fi0' 

1900  * 

i 

•  MiBiber  of  woaen 

16,880,000 

12, 845,  259 

8,429,707 

5,  114,000 

Wiaowed  and  aivorced. ... 

7,  460,  000 
7,  230, 000 
2,180,  000 

4,  560,  835 
6,349, 474 
1,  934,  950 

1,920,281 

769, 477 
3, 424,  082 
920,441 

Percent  distrlDutlon 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Uidoned        divorced. .  •  • 

44.2 
42.8 
12.9 

35.5 
49.4 
15.1 

22.6 

C  77.B 

15.0 
67.0 
18.0 

^Sonrce:  V.  8.  OtpttrtMUt  of  UlN»r»  Ntaea's  Burem,  8p#c|&l  BnUttin  fiO, 
fjtf>l«  11,  p.  £0. 

^Source:    U.  S.  Census,  1940,  Population,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  1,  Tftble  9,  p.  88. 

^Source:  U.  S.  Census,  1930,  Population,  Vol.  V,  Table  1,  p.  272,  and  Table 
6,  p.  347;  and  1940,  Population,  Comparative  Occupation  Statistics  Tor  Uie 
United  States,   1870  to  1940,  Table  II,  p.  13, 

In  1920  and  1900  marital  status  is  reported  for  gainfully  occupied  women 
15  years  old  and  over.  OlrLs  14  years  old  are  assumed  to  be  single.  1900 
figures  are  partly  estimated. 

^  1900  and  1920  figures  include  unknoim  with  single. 


UMIBIT  If 


Persons  Vho  Were  Wage  or  Salary  Workers  (Except  on  Emergency  Work) 
in  March  xg^o,  by  Wage  or  Salary  Income  in  ig^g,  for  the  United  States 


Wage  or  salary  workers 

1 

(except  on 

emergency 

Percent  distribution 

liata  or  salary  laeono  in  1889 

work),  March  1940 

Total 

Male 

Tbtal 

Mala 

Total  with  Mfa  or  aoiarr 

34,762,  300 

25,  183,880 

100.0 

100.0 

1^877,880 

808,840 

a.7 

8.4 

8»  808^620 

l,888t8S0 

8.8 

4.8 

4»480»840 

£;  788^980 

18L7 

11.1 

8^888»a80 

8.480,600 

11*8 

9.8 

4,841,880 

8,680,840 

18.8 

10.7 

8^478.640 

8,888,500 

40.0 

••4 

8k  110, 180 

8,868,880 

8.0 

9.4 

12,  186,440 

10,  659,740 

** 

88,0 

48.8 

^8oure«:  VI.  8.  Omsu*  1940,  Piwalation.  The  Labor  Fbre.  (Ma,l* 
ties).  Hi,,  e?  90X19  Ukoaaa  ta  wn,  ill,  ,.  ?. 
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EIBIBIT  7 

Women's  Bureau  Bulletins  Containing  Information  on  the  , 
Bespcxisibility  of  eaployed  Ikmsn  fo«  Family  Support 


BULLET IN 

PUBLICATIOK 

TITLE 

MO. 

DATE 

74 

IsoU 

XaV     ABBXmKUUU     WOHUU    UUU     iiva     j  w  • 

79 

1  090 

Vhrrt  th^  Waae -Kir nlna  WoHan  Contributes  to 

ruBxxy  oupporL* 

.  7/ 

1  Q9Q 

A  Studv  of  Two  GrouDS  of  DenYsr  MBrried  Won- 

on    Annlvinn    TOT     ToDS . 

/O 

1  Q^A' 

A  Siirvev  of  Laundries  and  Their  Wonen  Workers 

in    9*)  Cities 

OA 
99 

t  Q<M 
,  laM 

TliA  PMrtlnvMAnt  t%f  Wt%mmtk  in  SXaucikter iua  and 

Mam^   Pffclr i ncf . 

«z  ~ 

Wane  •&imina  Wonen  and  the  Indus  tr  la  1  Con  - 

d it  inns  of  1  QSO*     A  Survev  of  South  Bend* 

via* 

117 

1934 

Ane    Jloe   rowior  as  xl    noxakv*    ww-  wflivu 

TliiainAsa  rrnd  the  Professions* 

134 

1935 

Summaries  of  StudlM  M  th«  Eeomoaic  Stotos 

of  Women • 

148 

1936 

The  Employed  Woman  Homemaker  in  the  United 

States  :   Hsr  Rssponsibiiity  for  FciBily  Sup- 

peirt* 

1S5 

1937 

Womem  in  ths  Eoomoay  of  ths  lhut*d  Statos 

of  JtBsriea. 

164 

1938 

loMA  ia  ladttstry:    A  SeriM  of  Peqpers  to 

Aid  Study  Groi^. 

168 

1939 

Ebployod  Wom&  and  Family  Support. 

170 

1939 

tk9  EBOBomio  Statms  of  Umlvorsity  Womb. 

183 

1941 

loBom  Workers  in  Thoir  Fomily  Envlromaont. 

iaiBiT  VI 

Statutory  Liability  of  Married  Women  for  Faodly  aqpenaes 

A.     Civil  provisions  — 

(1)    Family  mecemsaries   oad  sappwt  of   minor  children:  (19 
Stot#s) 

ArkoBsas  Pope's  Di90St  (1937)      Soc*  6206. 

Cblifornia  Dsmr lag's  Civil  Codo 

(1937)  Sec.  196. 

Colorado  Statutes  Annotated 

(1935)  Ch.  83.  aoc.  10* 

Conuecticut         General  Statutes  (Rev. 

1930)  Sec.  5157. 

Supp.  1935,  a* 
IS  96c. 

[24] 
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(2) 


(3) 


Illiaoia 

Revised  Statutes 

(1935) 

Ch. 

68*  aae.  15. 

Iowa 

Code  (1935) 

Sec. 

10459. 

Louis  iana 

Dart's  Civil  Code 

(1932) 

Art. 

2435. 

Massachusetts 

General  Laws  (1932) 

I9l* 

209.  aac.  7. 

Minnes ota 

Mason's  Statutes 

(1927) 

Sec . 

8620. 

Momtana 

Revised  Codes  (1935) 

Sees 

.  5790.5784. 

5833. 

North  Dakota 

Compiled  Laws  (1913) 

Sec. 

4423. 

Supp.,  Sec.  4414. 

Oklahoma 

Statutes  (1931) 

Sec. 

1684  . 

Oregon 

Code  Annotated  (1930) 

Sec. 

33-206. 

Peaaaylvaaia 

Purdon's  Statutes 

(1936} 

T.  48,  sec.  116. 

South  Dakota 

Compiled  Laws  (1929) 

Sec. 

175. 

Utah 

Revised  Statutes 

(1933) 

Sac. 

40*2*9. 

laahiagtOB 

Remington's  Revised 

Stats.  '32 

Sec . 

6906  . 

Ifost  Virgimio 

Michie's  Code  (1937) 

Sec. 

4752 

Wyomiag 

Be  vised  Statutes 

(1931) 

Sec« 

69*101. 

Support  of  husband — if  living  with  wife,  is 

without  prop* 

erty.  and  is 

infirm. 

Califoraia  -  Deeriag  Civil  Code  (1937) 

Sec. 

176. 

Idaho 

C^e  Aaaotated  (1932) 

Sec. 

31-916. 

Noatana . 

Reviaed  Codea  (1935) 

Sec. 

5802« 

Nevada 

Hillyer'a  Compiled 

Lava  (1929) 

Sec. 

3378. 

New  Mexico 

Statutea  Aaaotated 

(1929) 

Sec. 

68*105. 

North  Dakota 

Compiled  Lava  (1913) 

See. 

4408. 

Ohio 

Baldvia'a  Reviaed 

Aaaotated  Code  (1936) 

Sac. 

7885. 

Oklahoma 

Statutea  (1931) 

Sec. 

1653. 

South  Dakota 

Compiled  Lava  (1929) 

See. 

168. 

Support  of  poor  reiativoa: 

Some  Statea  daelare  the  liability  for  aupport  of 
poor  relativeaby  peraoaa  vithia  aomeddegraaa  of  klmahip, 
if  of  aufficieat  ability  to  help  them. 
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HEK  TGRK  STATE  Ikaa  thm  folloviag  provisios: 
*Th»  hifbattJ.  fatter.   Bother.   grandpar»nt ,   child  or 

grandckildi  of/o  r«eipi«nt  of  pmklie  aosistaseo  or oaro  or  of  a  per> 
son  liable  to  i>oco«o  in  nood  thoroof  stell*  if  of  suf  f iciMt  cdbil- 
ity,  bo  rospoBsiblo  for  tbo  support  of  mvch  porooa.  Sf  pparontB 
shall  in  liko  aannor  bo  rosponsiblo  for  tbo  support  of  aiaw  stop- 
children."   (Enphasis  added).     1940  Laws*  ch.  619,  See*  101. 

Method  of  o&forcoMst  -  bond   roquiroaonts  -   Idon«  Sec. 
102, 

B,    BiBol  provisions— 

Several  Stotes  have  penal  provinions  applieoblo  to  betb 
parents  for  (^adMoent  of  tbeir  ninor  ebildren  er  failnre  to 
provide  for  tben.    ilaoBg  tbese  States  are: 

California  Penal  Code   (1937)  .  Sec.  270. 

NEW  YORK*  Penal  Law  Ch.  41,  Sec.  480. 

Utah  Revised  Statutes    (1933)  Sec.  103-13*1. 

Vernont  Public  Laws    (1933)  Sec.  3091. 

Wyoning  Revised  Statutes   (1931)  Sec.  32-227. 

*  ICV  YCRK'S  stotnte  provided  that  *A  porent  or  other  person 
cbariged  witktbeoare  er  enstody  for  nnrture  or  education  of 
a  child  under  the  age  of  1€  foars*  who  abandons  the  child  in 
deetitttte  eirewMitanees  and  wilfully  oaits  to  furnish  nec- 
essary and  proper  food,  clothing*  or  shelter  for  sveh  child 
is  guilty  of  felony.*  Violator  is  subject  to  inprisonnent 
or  fine  or  both.  " 
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EIBIBIT  fll 
Ba^^fmmt  cif  Ule^ktm  O^mrmt^n  h  Marital  Status  ^ 


by  asrltsl  status  sad  see 


Totsl  woaen 


6lagls  *  Total 
14  to  e4.... 

£5  CO  34 

86  to  44  .... 

46  sad  ev  w 


Msrried  -  tstsi  -  lushsad  freseat 


U  to  24  ... 
25  to  34  ... 
35  to  44  ... 

46  and  over 


Harried  *  Husband  absent 
1ft dewed  or  divorced  


Ittepbone  operators 


Muaber 

189t002 

Percent  distributlea 
100.0 

99,  278 

66.5 

42,  77C 

22.6 

31,  221 

16.5 

16.  604 

8.8 

6»677 

4.6 

66,197 

82.6 

6»116 

4.8 

29,788 

i8b7 

17,668 

6.8 

6,428 

8.4 

7,1U 

20.476 

10.6 

0.  6.  Census,  I640.  PepulaUea*  Vdi*  in*  v^rt  X,  MUie  66,  p.  lU. 
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u.  s.  Dmmm  OP  ubor 

Washington  25 


Statement  Sunmarizing  National  n8vJ^rBc£j±M:^J:^ 
Marital  Status  Discriminauion  in  Upgtate  TeXeptione  Case, 


The  National  ^^'ar  Labor  Board  recently  issued  a  directive  order  and  ^^^ess 
release  in  the  case  of  Upstate  Telephone  Canpany,  Jchnstov/n,       Y.,  and  ^P^^tar.:.^ 
Telephone  Workers'  Union,  N.F.T.        Case  No.  lll-^U^U-r,  decp.uad  July 

This  case  involved,  ajnong  other  issues,  the  question  of  discrijninition 
by  the  e-noloyer  against  women  in  hire  and  tenure  of  ejaployment,  on  the 
of  marital  status.    For  a  iiu::iber  of  years,  the  telephone  company  had  loilowed 
the  policv  of  refusing  to  hire  married  wonen  and       dischargLng  vromen  dc^loyfees 
upon  inarriage.    During  the  war,  the  company  emplor  i  married  Tvomcn  on  a  ten^orary 
basis  but  denied  them  pension  and  health  benefits  r.ccorded  to  the  reguir^r  stai^. 
The  union  petition  to  the  National  War  Labor  Board  included  the  r-qut  ?t  owat 
the  employer  be  directed  to  discontinue  discriminatory  precticcs  against  wonen 
workers. 

In  view  of  the  detrlTiental  effects  on  T^-Oflten's  opportunities  to  earn  a 
livinf    of  the  comoanv's  pcliciQS  ^^ith  r*iSpect  to  i.iring  and  tenure,  the 
Woracn°s  Bureau  filed  a  separate  stat-.ttent  v.dth  th>3  National  ^ar  tabor  Board 
pointing  out  the  unfortunate  oconoiaic,  social,  and  l<>g'l  irr.plic.'t  lens  of  tncse 
company  practices  and  requesting  r:im»*d3Ai  action  by  the  National  War  Labor 
Board.    .   -   -^-^  '  '  *^ 

The  National  V.^ar  Labor  Board  gave  a  ruling  fevorabie  to  the  union  on 
this  issue,  establishing  a  oreccdeiit  x^hich  is  of  speoial  irxcrest  to  unions 
and-  to  women  members..    In  th«  directive  order,  the  Nf.tional  War  Lrbor  Board 
laid  down  as^one  of  the  teicms  and  conditions  governing  the  rel.iticpsi^J.p  be- 
tween the  parties,  the  mandatory  roquirefrKint  that 

"No  employfco  shall  be  di-3cri;ninated  f-.rslnst  by  th-u  comnany  vrith 
respect  to  benefits,  terms,  or  conditions  of  oraplo^iricnt  bacruge 
of  her  marital  status." 

The  Board  ordered  the  parties  to  incorporate  such  terms  and  conditior.s  in  a 
signed  agreement,  thus  insuring  continuing  cb^grvancc  of  th*j  non-discrimina- 
toi^'-  policy  during  the  life  of  "ohe  contract. 


October  19,  X9A5 


